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Co-operation  and  Moral  Problems. 


When  this  study  of  the  social  evil  among  our 
mission  station  natives  was  first  undertaken,  it  was 
not  with  any  special  thought  of  studying  the  problem 
in  relation  to  co-operation,  but  the  placing  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  that  relationship  has  a  larger  reason  than  merely 
to  justify  the  presentation  of  the  sulp’ect  at  this  session, 
when  co-operation  is  to  the  fore.  As  the  study  of  the 
subject  has  proceeded,  it  has  become  more  and  more 
clear'  to  the  writer  that  the  real  test  of  co-operation 
must  be  at  the  point  of  social  service.  We  no  longer 
<liscuss  comity  ;  we  have  fiowm  higher  into  the  larger 
atmosphere  of  co-operation.  This  change  of  view'-2)oint 
is  not  because  with  regard  to  comity  we  count  our¬ 
selves  already  to  have  ai)prehended.  We  have  had 
])apers  on  comity,  and  committees  on  comity,  in  this 
Conference  for  years,  and  I  fear  we  must  confess  that 
we  are  very  little  nearer  comity  in  our  operations  than 
we  were  ten  years  ago.  Now  Ave  are  discussing  and 
l)lanning  for  co-operation.  Is  it  to  be  the  same  old 
story  ten  years  hence?  Well,  if  it  be  so,  God  help  us! 
But  my  conviction  is  that  it  is  not  to  be  so,  and  that 
our  failure  to  secure  comity  is  because  Ave  haAm  set  be¬ 
fore  ourseh^es  the  wrong  ideal.  Comity  is  onlj^  keep¬ 
ing  ofi  one  another’s  toes.  We  do  not  consider  the 
training  of  the  raAv  recruits  very  far  advanced,  nor  the 
squad  very  effective,  Avhen  they  have  OA'ercome  the 
aAvkAA’ardness  of  treading  on  one  another’s  feet.  It  is 
only  Avhen  tliey  can  march  AA'ith  united  front,  keep  ste}) 
Avith  the  music,  and  act  with  a  fair  degree  of  unison 
that  they  aiA  fit  for  service  in  the  field,  and  their  train¬ 
ing  is  not  considered  perfect  until  they  cai!  at  least 
shoot  so  that  their  bullets  Avill  di'oji  someAvhere  near 
tl  e  enemy,  instead  of  dropping  into  the  ranks  of 
fr’s'udly  j-miinents.  The  recruits  learn  to  keei)  off 
er.  -i;  other's  feet  by  learning  to  do  things  together. 
i\I  ■--■A  u’e not  take  a  lesson  from  military  life  ami  learn 
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comity  by  practising  co-operation,  doing  things  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  not  easjy  neither  is  it  necessary,  for  ns  to 
range  ourselves  under  one  creed.  It  is  i)robal)ly  not 
less  difficult,  though  it  would  have  its  advantage,  to 
conduct  our  native  churclies  on  one  sirn])le  system  of 
polity;  l3ut  when  it  come.-;  to  the  actual  battle  with  the 
forces  of  evil,  co-operation  is  not  only  possilde  but 
necessary,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  we  were  all  one 
in  our  service — not  only  one  in  theory  but  one  in  spirit, 
one  in  method,  one  in  actual  co-operation,  that  is  in 
service  together — the  question  of  comity  would  settle 
itself.  It  is  because  I  believe  the  problem  with  which 
I  am  dealing  is  a  problem  common  to  all  societies,  and 
is  the  most  pressing  problem  of  all  societies,  and  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  what  one  society  tinds  effective 
will  be  equally  effective  for  another,  and  because  1 
believe  that  only  by  united  action  shall  we  be  strong 
enough  to  deal  with  this  matter — that  I  have  chosen  to 
associate  the  subject  of  moral  problems  with  that 
of  co-operation. 

The  Seriousness  of  the  Prohleiu. 

While  moral  problems  is  the  statement  of  the 
theme,  in  order  to  admit  some  material  that  might  not 
seem  directly  applicable  to  the  social  evil,  it  is  to  the 
latter  subject  that  I  intend  to  devote  myself  mainly. 
It  was  a  desire  to  get  at  the  actual  seriousness  of  this 
menace  to  the  success  of  our  work  as  missionaries  that 
led  me  to  undertake  to  gather  from  as  many  mission¬ 
aries  as  possible  information  as  to  conditions  on  their 
own  stations  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  There  is 
but  one  basis  on  which  statistics  can  be  gathered  on 
this  subject,  and  that  is  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children  born  within  a  given  period.  We  are  aware 
that  it  is  but  a  crude  test  of  the  amount  of  immorality, 
but  it  is  at  least  a  test  at  the  most  serious  point,  and  it 
is  a  tangible  thing,  whereas  immorality  in  general  is 
not. 

An  incidental  illustration  of  the  need  of  co¬ 
operation  which  has  appeared  in  tliis  investigation, 
and  in  the  case  of  other  statistics  gathered  during 
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the  year,  is  the  amount  of  variation  in  nomenclature, 
etc.,  which  renders  the  most  carefully  gathered 
statistics  inaccurate.  Some  preliminary^  statement 
of  such  difficulties  is  necessary  before  the  actual 
statistics  are  given. 

1.  Some  evidently  give  statistics  of  actual  communi¬ 

cants  of  the  church  only,  while  others  include 
cases  among  the  general  class  known  as  “station 
people.’’ 

2.  Some  give  as  “kolwas”  communicants  only,  while 

others  include  adherents. 

3.  Some  neglect  entirely  to  state  population. 

4.  One  includes  among  “illegitimate”  children  those 

born  in  wedlock,  but  the  offspring  of  marriage 
of  a  Christian  with  a  heathen.  This  report  was 
thrown  out,  and  does  not  affect  the  figures  given 
below. 

5.  The  most  unco-operative  of  all  were  those  who 

sent  no  reply  whatever. 

Ibventy  stations  in  all  have  reported,  representing  ten 
different  societies.  Of  these  twenty  stations  four  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  no  case  to  report.  Three  of 
these  are  in  Zululand,  the  fourth  near  the  border.  In 
all  four  cases  the  “  kolwa”  population  rei)orted  upon 
is  small — 20,  110,  151  and  400  respectively.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  number  of  stations  reporting  from  Natal 
and  Zululand  respectively  is  not  large  enough  to  justify 
any  generalizations  as  to  the  comparative  prevalence 
of  the  evil  in  Zululand  and  Natal — that  is,  away  from 
civilization  and  in  the  midst  of  civilization.  If  anyone 
is  inclined  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  less 
Christianity,  the  more  chastity,  let  him  consider 
the  fact  that  of  the  very  few  attempts  to  gather  the 
same  statistics  among  the  heathen,  the  little  station 
which  reports  no  illegitimate  births  in  its  congregation 
of  twenty  Christians  reports  four  among  the  heathen 
of  fifty  kraals  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  total  number  of  illegitimate  births  for  the 
twenty  stations  reiiorting  is  42.  The  total  population 
said  to  be  reported  upon  (allowing  about  300  for  one 
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station  which  failed  to  mention  the  population)  is 
10,696.  The  proportion  is  therefore  about  one  illegiti¬ 
mate  birth  per  year  to  every  254  of  population,  or  3‘9 
to  every  1,000  of  population.  The  average  birth-rate 
for  Natal  natives  for  the  year,  according  to  statistics 
obtained  from  the  Native  Affairs  Department,  was 
35‘63  per  l,O00  of  population,  or  about  one  birth  to 
every  27  of  population.  This  gives  the  percentage  of 
illegitimate  to  total  births,  taking  the  latter  from  the 
average  just  given,  as  IIT  per  cent.,  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  about  one  out  of  every  nine  children  born 
is  illegitimate.  The  station  reporting  the  largest 
number  of  cases,  viz.,  13  in  a  population  of  1,300,  or 
one  illegitimate  child  to  every  four  births,  according 
to  average  birth-rate,  is  a  station  of  Dutch  speaking 
natives,  mixed  bloods,  and  the  conditions  are  more 
nearly  those  of  a  town  than  is  usually  the  case  on 
mission  stations.  Moreover,  this  station  is  not  in 
Natal  but  in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  is  not  therefore  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  above  calculations.  Nevertheless  the 
percentage  in  that  case  is  not  much  greater  than  in 
several  instances  among  the  Natal  country  stations 
reported  upon.  For  example  :  5  illegitimate  births  to 
a  population  of  6U0  in  one  case,  and  6  to  a  population 
of  700  in  another,  or  a  proportion  of  1  in  5  and  1  in  4 
respectively.  These  two  stations  are  in  the  same  divi¬ 
sion,  are  both  in  charge  of  European  missionaries,  and 
they  belong  to  different  societies  with  widely  differing 
polity. 

Let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  these  figures  deal 
not  with  illegitimate  births  where  the  father  is  a  white 
man,  though  a  few  of  such  cases  are  included,  and 
that  question  will  be  touched  upon  later.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  the  question  of  immorality  from  the 
missionary  standpoint — immorality  anmng  the  natives 
themselves.  They  include  cases  where  the  children 
are  legitimatized  from  the  legal  standpoint  by  the 
parents  marriage  either  before  or  after  the  birth.  Only 
the  close  supervision  of  the  native  churches  by  the 
different  societies,  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
personal  lives  of  their  members,  and  the  practice  of 
very  strict  discipline  makes  possible  the  gathering  of 
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such  statistics  as  these.  As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  are  no  similar  statistics  available  concerning 
European  communities  Avith  which  a  comiAarison 
might  be  instituted.  But  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
in  thus  uncovering  to  ourselves,  to  our  native  people, 
or  to  anybody  else  who  is  interested,  the  actual  moral 
conditions  on  our  mission  stations.  The  first 
step  toAvards  a  cure  is  the  thorough  and  fear¬ 
less  examination  into  the  nature  and  seriousness 
of  the  disease,  and,  AAdiatever  these  figures  may  sIioaa’, 
no  one  AAdio  has  had  any  experience  aauII  doubt  for  a 
minute  that  the  moral  conditions  on  the  mission 
stations  at  their  AA’orst  are  better  than  conditions 
among  the  heatlien,  or  in  toAAui  locations.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  among  the  heathen 
people.  They  are  beyond  the  close  observation  of  the 
missionar}^,  aaTo  can  only  account  for  those  imme¬ 
diately  connected  Avith  his  church  as  communicant, 
catechum.en  or  adherent.  Moreover,  a  hasty  marriage 
on  a  purely  commercial  basis  more  often  conceals 
the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  hea+hen.  Only  three 
stations  make  any  attempt  to  report  cases  among 
the  heathen.  These  are  presumably  casual  cases 
happening  to  come  AAuthin  the  missionary’s 
observation,  as  no  attempt  is  made,  except  in 
the  case  abo\m-mentioned,  to  give  the  relation  be- 
tAA^een  the  number  of  cases  and  yjopulation.  The  three 
stations  report  4,  4  and  1  cases  respectiAmly — a  total  of 
9.  Although  on  so  small  a  scale,  this  report  goes  to 
shoAv  that  illegitimate  births  among  heathen  are  by 
no  means  the  unheard  of  thing  that  we  are  often  asked 
to  believe.  Moreover,  the  one  Zululand  missionary 
Avho  reports  cases  among  the  heathen  Avith  statement 
of  population,  adds  that  “  immorality  amongst  the 
heathen  is  very  bad.  .  .  .  They  as  a  rule  manage 

to  get  them  married  before  the  child  is  born.  Even  if 
the  young  man  is  aAvay  AA’orking  the  AA-edding  is  held 
all  the  same.  It  happens  sometimes  that  the  young- 
man  comes  home  and  finds  that  he  is  married,  eAmn  to 
a  girl  he  AAms  not  engaged  to.” 

But  Avdiile  it  is  interesting  and  important  to  make 
the  comparison  between  the  Christian  and  the  heathen 
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people  in  this  particular,  and  regrettable  that  more 
complete  statistics  are  not  available  in  both  cases,  we 
shall  not  console  ourselves  with  any  assurance  that 
conditions  are  not  worse  among  the  “  amakolwa  ”  than 
among  the  heathen.  We  are  here  to  make  the  moral 
condition  of  these  people  infinitely  better  than  under 
heathenism  ;  to  save  them  both  from  the  old  heathen 
and  from  the  new  civilized  vices,  and  if  we  are  not 
doing  so  then  we  must  study  our  problem  carefully 
for  the  reason  why. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  cases  reported  shows  that 
in  31  of  the  42  cases  the  mothers  w'ere  communicants 
of  the  churches.  In  fact  for  the  most  part,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  the  statistics  obtained  deal  with 
this  class  only.  A  further  fact  emphasizing  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem,  is  the  fact  that  of  the  42 
cases  reported  onl}^  ten  had  been  subsequently  mar¬ 
ried,  two  of  these  by  heathen  rites.  No  doubt  mar¬ 
riage  has  since  followed  in  other  cases,  as  the  reports 
are  now  a  year  old,  but  at  best  a  large  proportion  of 
these  girls  will  remain  the  mothers  of  fatherless 
children.  In  the  very  large  majority  of  these  cases 
the  mothers  are  young  girls  led  into  sin  by  unscrupu¬ 
lous  boys.  Only  five  of  the  42  were  girls  who  had 
previously  fallen  ;  only  two  were  cases  of  adultery  by 
married  men. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  only  one 
of  the  entire  number  of  cases  was  the  father  a  white 
man  ;  but  in  two  other  cases  not  included  in  the  above 
because  there  was  no  issue,  girls  were  knovn  to  have 
been  guilty  of  sin  with  white  men.  Three  cases  in  one 
year  on  twenty  stations  is  quite  enough  to  make  us 
realize  that  our  problem  is  complicated  by  the  shame¬ 
ful  behaviour  of  the  race  which  prides  itself  on  its 
superiority.  One  is  tempted  to  digress  and  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  white  peril.  The  missionary 
who  is  accused  of  preaching  “  social  equality  ”  must 
see  it  practised  oftentimes  by  the  class  that  is  loudest 
in  its  denunciations  of  the  missionary’s  imagined  fault, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  by  those  who  have  been  sent  to 
protect  the  native  from  criminals.  According  to  a 
newspaper  review  of  a  recent  book,  the  book  propounds 
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tlie  deep  question — wlij-  is  it  always  mission  station 
girls  who  fall  victims  to  the  imnmrality  of  white  men? 
'The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  are  clean  ;  they 
are  more  or  less  educated  ;  they  are  attractive  enough 
to  ap])eal  to  his  not  veiw  cultivated  tnste.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  white  men,  even  of  the  class  which  would 
he  guilty  of  such  grossness,  would  he  attracted  to  the 
average  heathen  girl  with  castor  oil  or  red  clay  in  her 
hair,  and  clothed  in  a  dirty  blanket. 

The  menace  of  civilization  is  not  only  from  the 
white  men  who  seduce  mission  girls,  but  from  the 
White  Peril,  which  is  the  real  underlying  cause  of  the 
Black  Peril.  [Such  revelations  of  the  serving  uj')  of 
obscenity  and  vice  by  white  people  for  native  con¬ 
sumption  as  have  appeared  in  the  press  in  recent  days, 
may  well  make  us  tremble  for  the  natives  who  must 
seek  their  livelihood  in  the  towns,  as  well  as  those 
both  white  and  black,  upon  whom  the  dreadful  har¬ 
vest  of  such  sowing  must  ultimately  fall.  And  pictures 
are  not  the  only  form  in  which  the  attractions  of  vice 
are  set  forth.  We  know  of  at  least  one  case  of  a  mis¬ 
sion  boy  who  was  actually  solicited  in  flohannesburg 
by  an  agnnt  for  a  European  house  of  ill-fame.  As  long 
as  this  plague  spot  in  white  social  life  is  dealt  with  by 
making  new  pass  laws  and  other  legislation  directed 
solely  at  the  natives,  so  long  shall  we  as  missionaries 
need  to  fear  for  the  souls  of  our  native  people,  and  so 
long  will  the  European  population  be  making  for  it¬ 
self  a  Black  Peril.  To  ask  missionaries  to  encourage 
native  girls  to  seek  service  in  towns  under  the  present 
conditions,  is  to  ask  ihem  to  encourage  their  converts 
to  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  almost  certain  de¬ 
gradation.  The  town  trained  native  boy  is  the  worst 
menace  to  the  moral  purity  of  station  girls  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  and  we  are  asked  to  push  tlie  girl  out  from 
whatever  parental  control  is  still  exercised  over  her 
into  the  very  dangers  from  which  we  wish  to  save  her, 
and  into  others  unspeakably  more  unfortunate  both  for 
the  white  race  and  the  black.  The  wise  native  father 
needs  no  missionary’s  advice  to  make  him  do  his  best 
to  keep  his  daughter  away  from  such  tern ])tat ions, 
d’he  heathen  father  is  even  less  trustful  of  the  devil  in 
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such  guise  than  the  Christian  father.  An  estimate 
obtained  not  long  since  of  the  percentage  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  births  among  natives  in  a  certain  municipal 
location,  placed  the  figure  as  high  as  40  per  cent,  of 
the  total  birth-rate,  compared  with  which  the  ll'l  per 
cent,  of  the  mission  stations  is  mild  indeed. 

Such  is  the  problem  we  are  facing.  There  can  be 
little  question  that  this  particular  manifestation  of 
immorality  is  on  the  increase  among  the  nati\^es,  both 
Christian  and  heathen,  and  that  the  influences  of 
civilization  wdth  which  they  come  in  contact  off  the 
mission  station  are  accelerating  the  pace  at  which  they 
are  travelling  towards  this  particularly  wide  open 
door  to  perdition. 

Before  we  turn  to  the  question  of  what  we  can  do 
co-operatively  to  stem  the  tide,  vve  may  consider  for  a 
moment  t.ie  causes  assigned  in  each  of  the  reported 
cases.  Moral  forces  are  difficult  to  trace,  and  any 
effort  to  assign  particular  causes  must  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  be  only  approximate.  But  a  study  of  the 
causes  assigned  may  give  us  an  idea  where  to  lay  the 
emphasis  of  our  effort  in  fighting  the  evil.  The  largest 
number  of  cases  (14)  is  put  down  to  inadequate  parental 
supervision.  The  continuance  of  the  heathen  custom  of 
loose  relations  between  the  sexes  among  yoimg  people, 
well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  native  life,  is 
charged  with  9,  the  influence  of  town  life  with  8,  and 
the  delay  of  marriage  owing  to  the  lobolisa  custom 
with  4.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  assign  a  cause 
in  the  remaining  5  cases.  These  causes  are  of  course 
not  mutualh^  exclusive.  The  heathen  custom  above 
referred  to,  for  instance,  is  no  doubt  the  ultimate  cause 
in  most  if  not  in  all  cases.  The  three  great  outstand¬ 
ing  contributory  causes,  then,  are  shown  to  be:  (a)  the 
persistence  of  a  degraded  custom  universal  in  heathen 
life,  (b)  inadequate  parental  supervision  or,  to  express 
the  same  thing  differently,  a  low  grade  of  home  life, 
and  (c)  the  influence  of  town  life — that  is,  the  impact 
of  civilisation  at  its  worst  upon  an  undeveloped  race, 
very  poorly  equipped  to  resist  its  dangerous  forces. 
These  three  are  interacting.  The  persistence  of  an 
ancient,  sinful  custom  renders  parental  control  under 
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the  conditions  of  civilized  life  difficult.  The  lack  of 
proper  parental  control  and  of  proper  and  sufficient 
home  interests,  prepares  a  soil  for  the  seeds  of  corrup¬ 
tion  brought  by  every  wind  from  the  industrial  centres, 
and  these  contaminating  influences  tend  to  further 
undermine  the  home  life  of  our  stations,  and  to  develop 
ancient  non-morality  into  modern  immorality. 

What  can  we  do  to  root  out  this  growdng  crop  of 
immorality — these  tares  sown  by  the  enemy  amidst 
the  wheat?  For  in  this  case,  if  we  are  content  to  let 
both  grow  together  until  the  harvest  we  may  well  ask 
wdth  some  anxiety.  What  shall  the  harvest  be?  What 
can  we  do  to  remove  the  causes  that  are  working  de¬ 
gradation  among  our  station  young  people  ? 

Let  me  joyfully  record  my  assent  to  the  conviction 
expressed  by  many  wffio  have  sent  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  submitted,  that  our  chief  hope  is  in  the  faithful 
preaching  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Xo  legislation,  ecclesiastical  or  political,  and  no 
machinery  of  social  service,  can  take  the  place  of  the 
effort  to  awaken  in  sinful  hearts  the  new  life,  to  bring 
them,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  new 
birth  ;  to  remove  all  the  accretions  and  filth  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  sin  and  reveal  beneath  the  image  of  the  living 
Cod,  as  the  sacred  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Mosque 
of  St.  Sophia  are  being  revealed  as  the  lime-wmsh  of 
iconoclastic  Mohammedans  scales  off  and  uncovers 
S:ie  masterpieces.  To  lay  to  the  charge  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion  and  education  the  degeneration  of  the  native  is  as 
absurd  as  to  charge  a  mealie  famine  to  careful  plough¬ 
ing  and  w'eeding  and  cultivation  by  the  farmer.  To 
talk  of  the  morality  and  chastity  of  the  heathen  is  to 
display  dense  ignorance  of  native  life  and  of  ethnology 
in  general.  A  stream  floAvs  smoothly,  however  foul 
its  waters,  until  it  meets  resistance.  Build  a  dam 
across  and  it  becomes  noisy,  forms  stagnant  backAvash 
and  throAvs  up  filthy  rubbish  on  the  shore.  The 
heathen  custom  of  the  young  people  above  referred  to, 
practised  before  conscience  Avas  aAvake  and  Avith  harsh 
penalties,  not  against  sin  but  against  getting  caught, 
was  degrading,  but  its  social  outcome  Avas  less  evi¬ 
dent.  The  same  custom  practised  by  a  Christian  girl 
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against  the  protest  of  an  awakened  conscience,  and 
with  all  legal  restraint  removed,  results  in  the  concpiest 
of  conscience,  the  throwing  of  restraint  to  the  winds, 
and  the  result  is  shame  and  the  social  menace  of  un¬ 
fathered  offspring. 

But  the  problem  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  a 
sociological  as  well  as  a  spiritual  problem,  and  we 
ought  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  all  the  help  we  can  get 
from  sociology  to  support  our  teaching  and  preaching 
with  such  restrictive  and  constructive  effort  as  shall 
help  to  make  it  effective.  The  feeling  is  general  among 
missionaries  that  we  are  not  retaining  our  grip  upon 
the  young  people,  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  as 
we  ought.  May  it  not  be  because  we  are  not  offering 
them  our  Christian  influences  in  forms  that  appeal  to 
their  youthful  tastes.  Churches  in  the  homeland  have 
discovered  that  the  same  Sunday  School  lesson  taught 
in  the  same  way  will  no  longer  do  for  the  infant  class 
and  the  adult  Bible  class.  Young  people’s  movements 
of  one  sort  and  another  have  sprung  up.  To  be 
taught  to  play  has  become  as  important  as  to  be 
taught  the  Three  R’s  or  to  be  taught  to  work.  These 
things  grew  out  of  a  feeling  that  the  church  Avas  losing 
its  grip  on  the  young  at  home.  Must  not  similar 
conditions  arouse  us  to  new  plans  and  efforts  here  ? 

What  are  We  already  doing? 

The  investigation  made  the  effort  to  ascertain 
what  is  already  being  done  by  the  various  societies  to 
offset  this  groAving  evil. 

Aside  from  the  faithful  preaching  and  teaching 
of  the  gosjAel  Avith  plain  speaking  on  the  questions 
of  sex  most  of  the  efforts  reported  are  of  a  restrictive 
character.  It  Avill  be  interesting  to  note  also  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  uniformity  has  been  reached 
in  dealing  Avith  this  problem.  Uniformity  of  method 
is  not  co-operation  but  it  opens  the  door  to  it. 
According  to  the  reports  the  custom  is  almost 
universal  that  couples  applying  for  mariiage  Avho  are 
knoAvn  to  have  been  cohabiting  l^efore  the  ceremony 
are  married  privately  before  Avitnesses  in  the  minister’s 
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study  or  elsewhere,  that  is  are  denied  the  right  to  a 
church  wedding  with  public  recognition  and  feasting, 
'riiis  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  and  necessary  measure  in 
order  to  stamp  such  conduct  with  the  church’s  dis- 
a|)proval  and  to  awaken  public  sentiment  against  it. 
t-ome  churches  go  still  further  and  compel  girls  who 
have  borne  illegitimate  children  to  sit  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  until  such  time  as  they  are 
restored  to  good  standing  through  repentance.  Dis¬ 
cipline  is  exercised  in  all  churches  not  only  against 
girls  fallen  in  open  shame,  but  against  all  young 
people  practising  secret  sin  when  such  can  be  detected. 
While  this  is  theoretically  true  there  is  undoubtedly 
much  variation  in  the  strictness  with  Avhich  such 
discipline  is  applied.  We  have  knoAvn  of  one  girl,  a 
member  of  a  prominent  mission  society  Avho  declared 
that  the  subject  of  “  imikoba  yabasha  ”  Avas  seldom 
mentioned  in  her  church  and  she  felt  that  there  Avas 
no  sentiment  against  the  practice  even  among  the 
preachers.  We  all  have  more  occasion  to  ask.  Is  it  I? 
than  Who  is  it?  and  to  make  sure  that  “  precept  upon 
precept  and  line  upon  line  ”  Ave  endeavour  to  set  the 
face  of  our  congregations  against  this  sin  and  to 
arouse  in  them  an  appreciation  of  its  sad  consequences. 

The  agreement  is  almost  as  great  on  the 
question  Avhether  illegitimate  children  should  be 
baptized  before  one  or  both  parents  have  repented 
and  been  restored  or  admitted  to  church  felloAvship. 
Such  difference  as  there  is  seems  to  arise  from 
variation  in  belief  as  to  the  meaning  an-d  necessity 
of  infant  baptism.  The  recognition  is  very  general 
that  in  the  withholding  of  baptism  from  such  infants 
Ave  have  an  important  means  of  educating  public 
sentiment.  Those  Avho  regard  infant  baptism  as  a 
covenant  made  bj"  the  paren'^s  and  conditioned  upon 
their  giving  the  child  Christian  training  Avill  not  be 
disturbed  at  any  thought  of  visiting  the  parents’  sin 
u])on  tbe  children.  Those  societies  Avho  have  a 
lingering  faith  in  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation 
relax  th^  rule  in  case  of  serious  illness,  and  a  feAv 
accept  the  guarantee  of  others  than  the  parents  for 
the  upbrhiging  of  the  chdd.  T  am  told  that  the  Church 
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of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England  accept  these 
children  for  baptism,  a  god-parent  taking  the  place 
of  the  parents. 

The  cpiestion  was  raised  in  the  circular  sent  out 
whether  in  the  opinion  of  those  replying  the  restoration 
of  the  custom  common  among  the  heathen  of  a 
periodical  physical  examination  by  the  mothers  might 
well  be  encouraged  among  the  “  amakolwa  ”  as  a 
practical  aid  to  parental  supervision.  A  few  replied 
to  this  question  expressing  amazement  that  the 
question  should  even  be  raised.  I  may  therefore  state 
that  the  only  reason  why  it  was  raised  was  because  it 
had  so  often  been  suggested  by  natives  themselves. 
A  summarizing  of  the  replies  shows  that  of  18  replies,  8 
are  strongly  negative,  one  more  gives  his  own  opinion 
as  negative  but  says  his  natives  are  almost  unanimously 
for  the  affirmative,  one  thinks  it  advisable  if  the 
parents  would  take  up  the  matter  spontaneously  but 
feels  that  it  should  have  no  missionary  cognizance, 
one  replies  doubtfully,  “  perhaps.”  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  where  native  opinion  is  given  it  is  almost 
always  in  favour  of  such  parental  supervision  and  when 
it  is  not  favourable  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of  offence  to 
sensibilities  as  with  us,  but  on  the  ground  that  the 
restoration  of  this  custom  would  seem  to  imply 
sanction  of  the  immoral  custom  which  makes  it 
necessary.  No  society  reports  having  made  the 
experiment  of  this  step  in  dealing  with  the  problem, 
and  without  too  scornfully  rejecting  a  proposal  made 
and  supported  by  a  considerable  body  of  thoughtful 
native  opinion  we  may  perhaps  lay  this  aside  for  the 
present  as  a  desperate  measure  to  be  applied  only  in 
case  the  problexii  shall  prove  to  require  desperate 
measures.  But  a  more  ra  lical  proposal  in  the  same 
direction  for  the  physical  protection  of  the  European 
population,  viz.  :  the  compulsory  examination  of  all 
female  native  servants  has  been  proposed  by  (among 
others)  a  sympathetic  lady  physician  in  charge  of  the 
health  department  of  one  of  the  large  municipal 
locations.  If  such  governmental  control  may  be 
considered  for  the  physical  protection  of  the  European 
it  is  not  out  of  place  to  at  leas!"  consider  similar 
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parental  control  for  the  moral  benefit  of  the  girls 
themselves. 

So  much  for  restrictive  measures.  About  all  that 
can  be  suggested  in  that  line  is  being  done  and  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  of  action  among 
the  different  societies.  When  we  turn  to  constructive 
measures  uniformity  is  principally  conspicuous  in  the 
the  uniform  absence  of  any  secondary  constructive 
measures,  apart  from  that  greatest  and  most  important 
of  all,  the  inculcation  of  the  ])rinciples  of  the  gospel 
into  the  hearts  of  the  young  people.  Young  people 
cannot  maintain  a  vigorous  spiritual  life  on  an 
exclusive  diet  of  pra^^er  meetings.  They  need  a 
wholesome  social  life,  a  safe  outlet  for  the  physical 
energies  generated  in  their  splendid  physical  bodies 
and  for  the  intellectual  energies  that  we  are  generating 
by  our  preaching  and  teaching.  I  may  cpiote  the 
testimony  of  a  prominent  native  school  teacher  who 
said  that  foot-ball  teams,  organized  on  our  stations, 
would  be  a  potent  factor  in  restraining  boys  from 
immorality.  Narrow  interests,  a  restricted  outlook  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  moral  stagnation  and 
degradation.  Even  the  Christian  Endeavour  Move¬ 
ment  which  has  accomplished  so  much  for  the  young 
people  of  other  lands  seen  s  to  have  been  only  very 
sparingly  used  among  the  Zulus.  Why  should  not 
the  Boy  Scout  Movement  which  is  doing  so  much  for 
boys  of  many  lands  be  as  effective  in  an  ada])ted  form 
among  the  Zulu  boys?  Moreover  useful  and  lucrative 
home  employment  which  would  mean  mmch  both 
for  the  improvement  of  economic  conditions  and 
as  an  opportunity  for  self  expression  is  almost 
entirely  lacking.  Even  such  social  opportunities  as 
they  have  are  full  of  danger.  Trashy  literature 
and  love-motto  sweets  are  dispensed  by  the  native 
stores.  The  social  tea-meetings  which  seem  to 
have  originated  in  Johannesburg  tend  to  develo]) 
gambling  features.  1  am  told  that  card  playing  and 
gambling  are  becoming  common  among  young  natives. 
We  must  provide  good  games  for  the  bad,  good 
literature  for  the  trash,  safe  social  gatherings  and 
entertainments.  A  few  feeble  attempts  have  been 
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reported  from  individual  stations  to  sui:)ply  this  mnc  i 
need  social  uplift,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  : 
special  meetings  for  the  young  of  both  sexes  wit  i 
repeated  warnings  to  those  entering  the  critical  perio  I 
of  adolescence.  Excellent !  May  its  tribe  increas  ! 
Occasional  sewing  and  cooking  classes  for  girls  wii3 
have  left  school ;  music,  usually  confined  to  vocal 
music;  foot-ball  clubs  among  the  boys.  These,  eac  i 
reported  from  a  different  station  and  with  an  evident 
effort  to  report  something  are  about  all.  It  is  clear 
that  in  most  cases  chief  emi:)hasis  is  placed  upon  the 
negative  efforts  of  discipline  and  restrictive  measure  ;. 
The  notable  exception  to  the  general  lack  of  co  >- 
strncitive  activity  in  the  social  line  is  the  boarding 
schools.  In  these  under  the  more  favonraljle  conditions 
a  real  contribution  to  social  uplift  is  being  made  and 
it  should  be  our  effort  to  extend  these  influences  into 
the  stations  where  these  young  people  shall  go  as 
teachers,  preachers  or  residents. 

This  suggests  the  need  of  extending  our  view  to 
activities  less  directly  connected  with  the  social  evil 
but  no  less  an  essential  part  of  onr  study  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  moral  pi'oblems.  We  shall  return  to  the 
matter  of  positive  suggestions  looking  toward  social 
betterment  when  we  take  up  the  final  practical 
question  what  further  can  we  attempt  co-operatively 
in  dealing  with  this  problem.  One  serious  aspect  of 
this  moral  problem  is  the  downfall  of  those  whom  we 
must  use  as  the  leaders  both  spiritual  and  intellectual 
of  these  people.  Their  preachers  and  their  teache 's 
must  for  the  most  part  be  of  their  own  race.  Even  if 
the  funds  available  for  mission  work  were  sufficient  to 
make  possible  the  doing  of  all  preaching  and  teaching 
by  Europeans  such  a  policy  would  be  unthinkable. 
A  religious  and  intellectual  life  thus  bolstered  up  fro  n 
without  would  have  no  stability  of  its  own,  would 
never  get  beyond  the  jelly-fish  stage  of  evolution.  But 
the  serious  inroads  of  immorality  into  the  ranks  of 
actual  workers  both  preachers  and  teachers  suggests 
an  examination  of  onr  methods  of  maintaining  the 
spiritual  and  moral  tone  of  those  we  send  out  to  such 
service,  and  of  the  effect  of  our  relation  to  each  other 
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as  different  societies  in  matters  of  discipline  etc.,  upon 
the  success  of  our  efforts  to  maintain  proper  standards. 
The  attempt  to  secure  statistics  of  tlie  number  of 
workers  thus  lost  to  the  different  societies  in  a  given 
period  has  not  been  very  successful,  not  because  of  any 
hesitancy  to  make  known  the  facts  but  because  the 
])eriods  reported  for,  the  classes  of  workers  included, 
the  degree  of  training  required  and  the  extent  to 
which  native  workers  were  used,  differed  so  much  as 
to  make  what  figures  were  secured  of  small  value.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  take  as  a  basis  the  case  of  my 
oAvn  society  which  makes  use  of  native  w’orkers  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  any.  We  liave  lost  four  men  from  the 
class  of  employed  preachers  for  the  cause  of  immorality 
though  not  all  of  the  same  degree  in  the  last  eight 
years  out  of  a  force  kept  up  to  an  aveiage  strength  of 
about  28  men  and  from  a  force  of  79  primary  school 
teachers  we  lost  last  year  for  the  same  cause  4.  If  this 
is  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  we  may 
expect  as  a  usual  thing  then  we  must  plan  not  only 
for  filling  the  places  in  our  schools  of  those  who  move 
on  from  year  to  year  to  other  employment  or  to 
m.atrimony  and  for  manning  the  new  posts  that  are 
created  by  the  development  of  the  work,  but  we  must 
also  allow  for  an  annual  sacrifice  to  a  worse  demon 
than  the  Cretan  Minotaur  of  2  per  cent,  of  our 
preachers  and  5  per  cent  of  our  teachers.  Since 
workers,  especially  primary  schcol  teachers,  are  often 
trained  l)y  one  society  and  used  by  another  or  are 
transferred  from  one  to  another,  and  since  on  account 
of  the  ])resence  of  so  many  churches  in  so  small  an 
area  there  is  a  constant  transfer  of  membership  going 
on  from  one  church  or  society  to  another  it  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  make  our  witness  for  purity  and  our 
maintenence  of  high  standards  of  morality  effective  that 
Ave  should,  just  as  far  as  possible,  make  our  moral 
requirements  identical,  our  period  of  probation  ai  d 
course  of  instruction  for  catechumens  also  identical, 
that  we  should  have  a  clear  and  definite  understanding 
legarding  the  acceptance  of  members  or  of  Avorkers 
1  nder  discipline  by  other  societies,  and  that  AA^e  should 
lecognize  cordially  the  ecclesiastical  validity  of  sister 
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churches  and  teach  our  members  that  we  are  one  in 
spirit  and  service  with  those  churches. 

We  shall  therefore  review  tlm  replies  to  the  further 
set  of  questions  relating  to  discipline  and  usage,  'ho 
these  questions  replies  have  been  received  from  nine 
of  the  leading  societies  in  the  Colony. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  period  of  probation  for 
catechumens  varies  from  six  months  to  three 
years  as  a  minimum  with  the  average  perhaps 
about  one  year.  Several  societies  have  no  fixed 
period.  Among  all  reports  received  that  which 
most  commends  itself  to  the  writer  is  the  plan 
adopted  and  reported  by  Archdeacon  Johnson 
of  Isandhlwana.  New  converts  are  received 
into  a  class  for  Seekers  which  meets  weekly  for 
devotional  exercise  and  instruction.  In  tliis 
class  they  remain  for  at  least  a  year.  Upon  the 
completion  of  this  period  with  approval  he  is 
received  at  a  pidDlic  service  of  the  church,  by 
means  of  a  simple  ceremony,  as  a  catechumen  or 
learner.  A  minimum  of  one  year  must  then  be 
spent  in  the  Learner’s  class  Avith  weekly  in¬ 
struction  as  before.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
satisfactorily  completed  the  candidate  is  baptized 
and  admitted  not  into  full  communion  but  into 
a  confirmation  class  where  he  must  complete 
one  more  year  of  weekly  instruction  before 
being  admitted  by  confirmation  into  full  com¬ 
munion. 

With  proper  allowance  for  variation  of 
church  rites  and  practices  and  perhaps  some 
allowance  for  such  variation  as  exis*^s  in  local 
conditions  e.g.  degree  of  education,  why 
should  not  this  excellent  system  be  adapted 
to  all  our  churches  ?  Most  of  us  who  have  had 
the  bitter  experience  of  frequent  suspensions 
and  excommunications  of  erring  members  will 
admit  the  necessity  for  a  considerable  period  of 
the  most  careful  instruction  possible.  The 
British  Central  Africa  Conference  has  adopted 
a  two  years  minimum.  If,! he  three  year  period 
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should  seem  too  long  to  he  made  a  general  rule 
then  a  graded  course  of  instruction  might  he 
made  the  basis,  the  course  being  pepared  to 
cover  three  years,  hut  candidates  of  great 
spiritual  promise  who  also  show  ability  to  cover 
the  ground  in  a  shorter  time  might  he  made 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Certainly  a  better  train¬ 
ed  and  more  thorough I3"  tested  membership  is 
a  great  desideratum  and  there  is  no  more 
important  step  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
churches  against  the  inroads  of  immorality. 

With  one  exception  baptism  follows  the  period 
of  probation  and  with  one  more  exception  it 
admits  directly  to  full  communion.  There  is 
but  little  disagreem.ent  in  this  particular  and 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  as  that  outlined 
above  would  bring  us  all  into  line  at  once  at 
this  point. 

The  replies  regarding  the  character  of  the 
instruction  given  to  candidates  indicate  that 
even  in  this  matter  there  should  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  coming  to  such  agreement  that 
candidates  for  church  membership  in  different 
denominations  Avho  might  compare  notes  would 
find  each  other  following  substantially  the  same 
course  of  instruction,  while  missionaries  and 
native  pastors  would  have  greatly  increased 
confidence  in  receiving  members  recommended 
from  other  churches,  could  they  know  that  such 
members  had  been  through  the  same  tests  and 
under  the  same  instruction  as  though  they 
themselves  had  instructed  them,  with  the  one 
exception  of  such  dogmatic  tenets  as  might  seem 
essential  to  the  particular  church.  All  would 
have  made  the  same  study  of  Scripture  truth,  of 
the  great  fundamental  doctrines  and  especially 
of  Christian  duty  and  obligation.  The  British 
C'entral  Africa  Conference  has  already  agreed 
upon  a  minimum  of  instruction  for  all 
co-operating  societies,  viz  :  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Apostles 
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Creed,  with  an  added  proviso  that  ability  to 
read  in  the  vernacular  be  required  of  youthful 
candidates. 

I  believe  we  could  go  still  further  and  agree 
upon  one  outline  course  of  instruction  covering 
a  definite  period  of  probation,  to  which  should 
be  added  such  special  denominational  instruc¬ 
tion  as  each  church  should  deem  necessary. 
The  small  Lutheran  catechism  used  in  Lutheran 
churches  for  catechetical  instruction  covers  jus^, 
the  minimum  ground  above  referred  to  with  a 
short  additional  section  on  the  Sacraments.  A 
small  catechism  used  by  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  covers  the  same  ground  in  a  very 
similar  way.  Two  other  books  used  for  the 
same  purpose  which  may  be  commended  as 
containing  as  far  as  I  can  see  in  a  cursory 
examination  only  such  material  as  might  well 
be  used  by  all  societies,  are  :  a  Bible  History 
published  by  the  Lutherans  and  the  Imibuzo 
eBaibelini  of  the  American  Board  Mission.  We 
cannot  here  undertake  to  outline  a  course  but 
we  believe  that  with  such  material  as  the  above 
it  is  possible  to  outline  a  course  which  Ave 
might  ad  adopt  and  use. 

4.  The  usage  of  the  different  societies  varies  more 
largely  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
Christian  marriages.  Of  nine  reporting  on  this 
point  four  require  as  a  condition  of  Christian 
marriage  that  the  parties  shall  both  be  either 
full  members  or  at  least  catechumens.  The 
remaining  five  have  no  such  requirement.  This 
variation  is  undoubtedly  confusing  to  the  natives 
and  contributes  to  friction,  whatever  effect  it 
may  have  upon  the  moral  problems  under  con¬ 
sideration.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  legal 
recognition  given  Christian  marriages  operates 
to  the  undermining  of  polygamy  it  is  at  least 
worthy  of  consideration  Avhether  we  should  not 
assist  all  Avho  are  Avilling  to  undertake  its 
obligations  to  do  so,  using  to  the  best  of  our 


ability  the  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the 
parties  the  duty  and  ]:)rivilege  of  establishing  a 
Christian  home. 

0.  Idiere  is  practical  unanimity  in  the  refusal  to 
admit  to  membership  male  polygamists. 

6.  As  to  the  admission  of  the  wives  of  polygamists 
six  of  the  nine  societies  reporting  admit  to  full 
membership,  though  in  the  case  of  the  Churcli 
of  England  other  wives  after  the  first  are 
admitted  only  after  long  probation  and  special 
examination  by  the  Bishop  or  his  Archdeacon. 
Two  societies,  the  Wesleyan  and  the  American 
Board  Mission,  do  not  admit  the  wives  of 
polygamists.  One,  the  Free  Methodists,  admits 
to  probation  only. 

7.  When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  lobolisa 
custom  we  find  still  more  variation.  Four  of  the 
nine  societies  permit  the  continuance  of  the 
custom  among  church  members,  three  discour¬ 
age  the  custom  but  do  not  make  it  a  matter  of 
discipline,  two  forbid  it  and  discipline. 

8.  Most  of  the  societies  reporting  either  insist  upon 
or  encourage  re-marriage  by  Christian  rites  in 
the  case  of  parties  already  married  by  heathen 
rites  who  seek  admission  to  the  church.  Such 
re-marriages  have  no  legal  status  in  Natal  but 
in  the  Cape  Province  they  have  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  committee  on  Christian  marriage 
laws  will  endeavour  to  secure  the  legal  recogni¬ 
tion  of  such  re-marriages  in  Natal  when  the 
marriage  law^s  of  the  union  are  consolidated. 

1).  On  no  point  is  the  varying  policy  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  societies  more  important  in  its  effect  than 
that  of  total  absdnence  from  intoxicating 
drinks  as  a  condition  of  church  membership. 
It  is  freely  charged  that  native  preachers  in  the 
non-abstaining  churches  hold  out  their  easier 
standard  as  an  inducement  when  proselyting 
and  that  members  under  discipline  for  this 
cause  find  easy  admission  to  churches  when* 
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total  abstinence  is  not  required.  It  is  univers¬ 
ally  recognized  that  native  beer  is  a  large  factor 
in  the  j)revalence  of  immorality  and  other  evils. 
Beer  drinks  are  universally  condemned.  (3f 
the  societies  reporting  five  record  themselves  as 
insisting  on  total  abstinence.  Four  do  not 
have  this  requirement. 

10.  Not  one  of  the  nine  societies  re-baptize  mem¬ 
bers  received  by  dismissal  from  other  churches 
except  that  in  two  cases  this  discrimination  is 
practised  against  so-called  Ethiopian  bodies,  on 
account  of  the  low  standards  and  the  irregular 
ministry  said  to  often  characterize  such 
churches. 

11.  There  is  univeral  recognition  of  one  another’s 
ecclesiastical  standing  also  in  the  willingness 
to  dismiss  members  to  other  churches  with 
which  they  may  desire  to  unite.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  may  I  point  out  that  some  societies  look 
upon  the  ordinary  membership  card  as  sufficient 
credentials  for  members  coming  from  other 
churches  and  thus  receive  into  their  fellowship 
those  whose  names  are  still  on  other  church 
rolls,  while  the  church  to  which  such  mem])er 
originally  belonged  has  no  means  of  knowing  of 
his  transfer.  Such  uniform  letters  of  dismissal 
as  are  mentioned  in  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Executive  would  meet  this  difficulty  and 
promote  co-operation  and  more  careful  shepherd- 
ing. 

12.  I  wish  facts  did  not  compel  a  questioning  of 
the  unanimously  affirmative  reply  to  the 
(piestioii,  Do  you  recpiire  credentials  from 
members  or  workers  coming  to  you  '  from 
other  societies?  It  was  the  common  exj^erience 
of  my  own  society  until  the  Education 
Department  began  to  black-list  teachers  dis¬ 
charged  for  immorality,  that  when  such  teachers 
were  dismissed  they  would  find  immediafe 
employmenf  with  other  societies  often  at 
advanced  wage.  Moreover  tivo  of  the  preachers 
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dismissed  for  the  same  cause  have  served,  and  1 
believe  are  today  serving  in  official  or  unofficial 
capacity  as  preachers  for  another  society.  It  is 
to  put  an  end  to  this  evil  which  arises  not  from 
deliberate  intention  but  from  careless  supervis¬ 
ion  that  the  Executive  ask  all  societies  to  make 
it  an  unfailing  rule  to  insist  that  in  all  cases  of 
disciplined  members  or  workers  the  offender 
shall  be  required  to  first  settle  his  case  with  the 
offended  church  before  he  shall  be  received  into 
fellowship.  Carelessness  in  this  matter  is 
subversive  of  discipline  and  encourages  immor¬ 
ality  and  loose  conduct. 

The  question  of  over-lapping  is  not  here  dealt 
with  as  it  is  covered  by  the  circulars  to  be  separately 
reported  on. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  propose 
detailed  schemes  of  co-operative  effort  in  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  matters  here  touched  upon.  I  have  sought  to 
point  out  the  need  of  more  co-operative  effort  especially 
along  constructive  lines  in  dealing  with  the  moral 
problems  of  our  stations.  I  am  delighted  that  my 
study  reveals  so  much  of  uniformity  already  existing 
as  to  indicate  that  co-operation  should  be  easily 
brought  about.  If  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  the 
Executive  shall  be  carried,  not  only  by  vote  but 
into  effective  operation,  much  of  the  needed  reform 
will  be  provided  for  and  many  of  the  adjustments 
above  pointed  out  as  needed  are  referred  by  those 
Resolutions  to  the  proposed  Advisory  Council. 

But  wdth  especial  reference  to  this  social  evil  I  beg 
to  present  the  following  recommendations  with  which 
this  paper  will  close  ; 

1.  That  a  Social  Service  Board  be  appointed  by  this 
Conference  or  if  preferred  be  organized  as  a 
sub-committee  of  the  proposed  Advisory  Council 
on  Co-operation. 

2.  That  the  said  Board  shall  meet  at  least  twice 
in  each  year  for  the  study  of  social  problems 
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among  the  natives  and  the  initiation  of  co¬ 
operative  efforts  toward  social  betterment. 

3.  That  its  duties  shall  be  among  other  things  : 

a.  To  continue  and  perfect  the  gathering  of 

statistics  as  to  the  social  evil  among 
natives  and  any  other  information 
bearing  upon  social  conditions. 

b.  To  plan  and  carry  out  improvements 

in  social  opportunities,  e.  g.  the 
inauguration  of  Y.M.C.A.  work  for 
town  boys,  the  larger  use  of  music 
of  a  social  not  necessarily  religious 
character ;  the  adaptation  of  Yonng 
People’s  Movements  to  the  needs  of 
native  young  people  ;  the  provision 
of  helpful  literature  both  in  Zulu 
and  English,  the  securing  of  such 
legislative  or  administrative  improve¬ 
ments  as  may  be  desirable. 

We  were  beautifully  reminded  last  evening  of  the 
necessity  of  trusting  our  natives.  I  hope  that  nothing 
said  in  this  paper  has  made  in  an}"  more  difficult 
for  us  to  do  so.  If  we  are  tempted  to  lack  of  trust 
let  us  remind  ourselves  again  of  the  words  of  the 
Master  to  repentant  Peter,  “  Feed  my  sheep,”  trusting 
him  again  for  a  trust  once  betrayed  and  those  other 
words,  “  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among  }mu  cast 
the  first  stone.” 


